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Because. of the decline of farm population and f'am'ily* 
farms, the increase in energy-intenai vity, and concentration process 
in. agriculture, a rising tide of. criticism focuse4 on the land 
grant system, and its role in -encouraging scientific applications - 
supporting these trends, A stiidy was .conducted to develop a strategy ( 
that would change agricultural research priorities at the University • 

^of California and yet remain within the existing network of 
agricultural organizations, the United States Department of 
Agriculture/- and the- land gran"^ "complex of colleges, 'The strategy 
that emerged included a i»umber of specific goals, incluci^ing (1) 
reducing the energy consumption in ag,riculture , (2)/ halting the 

"'decline in the number 'of rarms^, (3) supporting self'-pr9duction of 
food, (4) equalizing income within the agricult ural • producing sector , 
(S) reducing chemical applications in ac|riculture, (6) holding food 
q-uality con'stant or improving it, (7) holding food prices constant, 

^a6d (8) limiting further concentration in agricultural prod/uction. 
Key elements of this strategy include firioritizing social and - 
research^ goals, providing the appropriate agency with time to 
generat^ research to fulfill these .goals, and attaching "limited but 
distinctive penalties to the failure to develop research'^tra jectories 
in keeping,.. with the gosfls. This document also presents a" procedure 
for assessiiKf— the rnsearch contribution through social impact 
assessmejit and examines the difficulties of developing change* 

.strategies. (Author/DS) s 
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Abstract 

Bccj#use of the decline of farfj\^ popblalion and family farms, 
increasing energy-inlen.sivily, and coriceniralion process in agriculture, 
a rising tide of t:rilicism#has focused on' the land-granl. system and its 
role in encouraging scienlific applications supporting these trends. / 
. * .A^ strajiegy to change agricultural research priorities is proposed, 
focused on the prioritization of social goals by the legislature. These 
goals include the red.uctioa of energy cbnsiipiption in agriculture; halt- 
ing the dcclTfic in the numbers of farms, supporting self-ptoduction of 
food, equalizing ipcome within the agricultural product^pn sector, 
reducing chemical applications in agriculture,. folding food quality con- 
stant or improving it, holding food prices constant, and limiting further 
concentration in agrrcultural production. One mearis, directly under the 
control of the University Itself, is presented as a social goal: broadening, 
the advisory apparatus of the University of Oalifornik's agricultural-divN 
sion no include new constituencies. Although focused on California, 
the proposed, strategy is. viewed as having applicd)ility in other cir- 
cumstances. ^ " 

Implementation of the goals would be effected through a base- 
declining budget for agricultural research in which failure to redirect 
*. research priot*ilies would result i^ transfer of budget to agencies other 
than the University capable of supporting the goals. 

A procedure for assessing the research contribulion to the goals 
through sociar impact assessment: is developed. The difficulties of 
developing the change strategy are also cxarnirtfed. , 




Introduction ' 

# - 

/^.ihe supply and demand. ..for technical innovations.jn agrfculture is 
centered Ground the payoff matrix and is conditioned by the socio- 
economic structure on the oni hand, and the poiitico-burenucratic 
structure on 'the other. Each economic or social group will put pres- 
sure on the poliUco-'bureaucratic structure for research output.. .to be 
' (or not to be) generated, dependipg upon th6ir particular expected 
payoffs. The relative power of different economic and social groups 
over the politico-bureaucratic structure is the primary determinant in 
getting their specific demands eventually transferred into a supply of 
t ne?v knowledge or new technology. In the oase^of technology, pres- 
If sure on the politico-bureaucratic strutture results in a specific alloca- 
/Mion of funds and Human dapitfil io- researclj institutions, and within 
iheser, to particular lines of research (Ruttan I978**p.'9). 

This siudy\sets out to conduct an analysis of 'existing structural 
arrangement? thdt'support publidy-flinded agricultural research with the 
intcntioii of developing a strstegy oriented toward change.' Although 
recognizing ihrft such a strategic iaipulse niight focus on creating a 
parallel set of inslitvU^ions' ow/5/(/^ the existing netw(/rk of agricultural 
organizations, the pnited Stjates Department of Agriculture (USDA) 
and the land-grant \:QfTiplej$,' of colleges, the basic approach that has 
been taken remains within the system. The demonstrated capacity of 
this i Institutional, network to^rproduce knowledge ^hroughJts^commit- 
ments to scientific research is well known. The essential problem 
becomes therefore, haw to take an effective knowledge production sys- 
tem and redirect some of its' energies to new orientations concerned 
with sustaining ImaW farming, reducing energy intensiyJly, improving 
food quality, producing a more ^quaF income distribution within agricul- 
ture, and reducing, the envirofnental effects of agricultural production. . 



Agriculture: - 
The Rising Tide of Criticism" 

Hi^itoiically, concern for agricullural production has preoccupied 
the political system of the tJnited Stales. The generation of the massive 
land-grant complex, the coHeges of agriculture, the experiment stations,' 
and agricultural extension, began with the Morrill Act in 1862 and has 
been the subject of continual attention not only by Congress and the 
' federal systerti but also by many state governments. ' - 

More recently, the adoption in 1972 of the Rural Development 
Act and the Food and Agriculture' Act in 1977 have responded to the 
^.continued concern about the status of the family farm and the decline 
of the rural' sector/ Though this concera has produced legislation 
addressing* the problem, the hearings before Congressional committees, 
the rpafty^ conferences that are held on the subject of rural depopulation 
and rural poverty, and the process of conc^tration in agriculture, attest 
to the need for a -comprehensive response to the prQblems of the fufal 
sector. ' • " 

While reactions at the state level have been less consistent, a few 
states have shown considerable concern for'lfhe drop in the number of 
productifon units and the increase in size of remaining farms. Particular 
attention has been focused on the vertical integration of cbrpprate enti- 
ties into agricultural productron and the purchase of farm l^nd by 
foreign* interests wbich have removed ti^e-TimtTtrlo^ 
from traditional hands. Thjs^^gp^ce^^ iHe ire of several state 

legislatures which have tal^enltnoc^ halt this trend. 

In California the bud^Kfor agricultural research has recently 
come unjder close scrutiny, Qiicsiions that would have been inconceiv- 
able a decade ago are ncTw, bejylg asJCed byStfite Legislators: While many 
segments of the iifgriculturtvl network contend imjL/ifiiics^^ 
emerges only from ignorant people and'malcontehts,'*the wjWratiging 
critique and the broad social 'base from which it ejYiergeS^as. c«€;fited 
concern in a variety of polilicgl and administrative agencies- - 



'Miiny criliques ur^ available on existing arrangcmenis with respecl lo agricullural 
ncsearch. A mi\jor and susialned criilcism, by now a cJonic^ will be found Im Hlghiower 
(1973). Vor a brief scholarly summailon of ihe crliiclsm see Nicholson (1977). 



Criticism of the orientation of agricullural institutions, however, 
has not been limited to governmental bodies, After 1973, a new criti- 
cism began 4o 'be manifested -as the United States experienced, for the 
fiKLlinie in its history, a hi^jor crisis over- fu^. resources. Having- 
^b|p^ largest petro-chemical user in the world, bhe experience of 
havmg/^^ off from external productiorv sources gave rise to a 
fundameKtj^n^^ of energy usage. Agriculture, ^ith its heavy 

comnllitment to^l)^;^^!^^ became*!) recognized as one of the 

country's rtijyor consi^^ Although spokespersons for 

, agriculture pointed out that m^pr source of earnings throuj^J^ 

exports, (he basic- critique hW^ontinu^d. Taking the ^form of an 
appropriate technololgy movement, many doftbts have' been expressed 
about the ' orientations witWn the. agriciM3t^ral community^ that^ 
emphasize capital and energy inlefhfiiyity. ; . 

The risinjf tidq of crilicrsn^ has been generated both inside ancK 
outside of agriculture ritself. While some agricultural^brgahizations have . 
n3\tmit^3ted thek diss with existing arrangements through for- 

mal processes, ' ^ types of orfeanizatidns such as the • 

Amariciin Agi^fcultural ivfovemerit have also found it necessary to take 
. action beyortd existing forma^organiz^^ ■ ^ 

Outside of agricultur^v, critical vpices haye been riiised, although 
often jn less systematic 'Ways. A meuor sourc*e of criticism was generated 
with .the inception o/th|e environmental-ecological movement. Begin- 
ning; with Rachel* Cafcon's 'i^ the indiscriminate use 'bf DDT, 
envlron^nentallsts blive becpme increasingly concqjtned about specific 
agrjcultlirar'cbemi,cal?, su'f^h as DpS/and DBCP as welhas about thd 
stitggering yarifeiy of chemical fertilizers, pesticides, and other control 
-chfer?iical« now, being -applied alrtrids in agricultural produc- 
tion. In jhe ^cacfe of the 1960s, the Criticism of existing arrangements 
\in agricultufe became cojndoined to some elf the protest-^ movements and 
resulted in, a resuscitation of experiments around small-scale farming, 
.^yOrg^ni^" farming,' and hon-chemical br limited-chemical production. ' 

A ^)iore organized criticahvoice became evident as the unioniza- 
tion' df farm' workers began in the' 1 960s. Focusing ort efmployment rela- 
tionsv an ekplicit critique of chemical applications which affl&cted farm 
workers directly, and a more implicit dissatisfaction with income distri- 
bution within large-scale production agriculture became voiced. Increas-' 
thgly^fhis critique, as formulated by the United Farm Workers Union, 



has become concentrated noji simply on agricultural employers but on 
the network or institution^ that ha^e developed and sustain existing 
employment relationships. 

The response to much of the criticism, when there has been a 
response, tended to concentrate on traditional strengths of, the agri- 
cultural institutions. Almost ihviiriahly,^the argument'is presented thai 
tfte United States, in contrast to most other countries, has a broader 
range of foods available for' its citizens and at cheaper prices. T|;ie 
'^efficiency" of American agriculture, which produces food and fibre 
with less Ihdn 5% of the labor force involved, is continually cited. And, 
in recent years, as the U.S. has become a m^yor grain exporter, the con- 
tribution of agriculture to export earnings has been emphasized. 

Though there can be. little doubt about the productivity of Ameri- 
.f/fi agriculture, there also can be Jittle doubt about the legitimacy of 
mffcrt o(Hhb critical commentary. While less than 5% of the eponopii- 
catiy active population is involved in agricultural production, the under- 
. mining of the family farm and theUenudation of^art agriculturally-based 
rural population is a|?o a fact, of life. For tho$e still believing in the 
jeffersonian j[deal oran independent yeomanry as an important base for 
political democracy, the specter of econohiic concenfratiorv is surely 
worrisome. \ ' . * I 

^ The .classic' 'dilemma therefore becomes; how to ^ontYol. the 
present system in \\ way which arrests its tendencies'towa^d ooncenira-/ 
tion, increased size of ptoduction units, • chemical-, capital:, and 
encrgy-inlensivity? How can the erosion of family^rms b)? halte'd? 
Even if the process cannot be reversed^'can the existence of the present 
number of family farms be Sustained? Is it possible to develop a 
different organization within agriculture which provides a higher quality 
of food with perhaps only Small increases in costs? Can technologies < 
appropriate to. small-scale production be developed so that a variety of 
form^f of agricultural production wjll be encouraged? Can employment 
within Hgricultufe be stabilized and also increased? 

Traditionally, ffiese problems have been worried about ^more at 
,the federal thaij the state levels and have given rise to a complex of 
legislation /ntended to ^develop and strengthen rural uigricultural 
economies. Paradoxically perhaps, the very legislation and the institu- 
tions which hivve developed as a result have become the superinten- 
dents of the outcomes about which so mtich criticism -has been 



formulated. Each new piece of legislation has resulted from dissatisfac- 
tion with existing 'arrangements, yet each has eventually become an 
additional instjum^ntaiity^contributing to what seems like an irrevers-* 

\ able tendency in institutional development in the United States. The 
, disappointments, for example, with the Rural Development Act of 
1972 are'already nbtable. And while the, Food and Agriculture Act of 
.19l7 raises additional hopes of sustaining- the family farm, its failure to 
formulate a fundamental reorientation to the network of agricultural 
institutions gives rise to a suspicion that it too will prove to be disap- 
pointing and that the master trends towarSs agricultural .concentration 
and rural denudation will continue. 

^ . ' In this study %ve Will propose a strategy geared at working within 
the existing network of institution?, focused particularly on California. . 
Since-agriculture is not only of vital importance in the State, but also 
because the knowledge-production system in California is so powerful 
and efficient, Ave will suggest a strategy geared at the prioritization of- 

• social goals that tids the University's publicly^futided research budget to 
the attainment of these goals. - 

While the strategy and the discussion are focused very much on 
California, the analysis is based on broader national policies and actions. 
The basic strategy for Calif6rnia can, with ^ome minor revisions, be 
applied to other conditions and circtlmstances. 



. The University , 
as a Focus of Change St^^ 

Every year California's^tate Legislature provides a m^or subsidy 
to California agriculture by the provision of a research budget for the 
^^niversity of California. This budget, approximatir^ $30-35 million, is 
explicitly set aside for agricultural research. The State, while perhaps 
interested in research abstfectly, does not provide funds for general 
academic research. For elample, the extent to whigh research on 
rhyming patterns in Sclurler's poetry receives funding within the 
University'is^the concetn^f the Regents and the faculty as a collective 
entity but not of the Legislature. . . /• ' 

f 



~~ The Stale^as emt>odted in the Legislature and Governor, is con- 
cetneU with research '\n -a^riciiitun' since this endeavor is 'not only 
signitkant. to the Spate's economy but also ^ecause^ the dispefsed and 
diffuse character ot. agricultural production precludes thg conduct' jaf 
research by agricu^ral producers IhemseJves. This, at Nsj, has been. 
the4H^torical argument for the use of public funds fer research which' 
benefits the private interests of the individual farmer.^ 

. Not only does the Legislature provide djrect allocations through 
the budgetary process, fhe State and Federal govertr^ents provide insti- 
tutional possibilities for self-re^gulation for research purposes tl^ough 
•marketing orders. While maFketfng orders can'be used for o;her pur- 
••poses such as production controrbr encouraging consump'tions the 
marketing artier procedure creates the necessary institutional s«p')3,orl 
for research J^ithiijl specific agricultural sectors. And although producers 
are likely to cons;ider the'fuhds genera(ed, through marketing orders as 
"their" contribution rather than ji public one,, the fact that' the public, 
through govtynmenl, makes sui*h procedures feasible and supervises 
• their organization indicates titat these funds, too, constitute public sup- 
port for agricultural research. ^ s 

■ Th.us, three m^jor sources of fundin^g exist wl;iich are important to 
the University's budget for agricultural research. Most important is the 
Legislature's allocation to "the University directly, with few, if any^ 
qualifications. Marketing orders regulat6d by the State are the second 
source of funds. Although mandated th'at the University shall have first 
option to conduct research generated by marj<eting orders', not all such 
research may be conducted by the University. THe Univepsity 
tKJverihcless serves as the major recipient of funds for such spfeeially- 
designated research. The University also receives private bequests, 
grants, i»nd contracts for a variety of research .activities, some 
specifically delineated (in contracts) and others on(y generally set out. 
()f the three sources, the Legislature makes the most sizable contribu- 
tion to the University's budget. Marketing orders are the next most 
important generator of research funds. Control over the de'liriealion of 
tesearch -projects rests,' however, with tfie organized commoditj^ group 



^Because (>t the increased finnccntration in agriculture and, pariicularly because of 
Ihc large-scale corporali/a'lion of importJint pfoiluelion .sScKxr.s, ilic J||i.sis for this nrgu- 
nicnt luis boon sigitificanllyutvrfprminait in the pasiiwp decade^.' ^ ^ / . . 



, through which the fundS are collected. -Pnvai^ funding of research is 
' even mol-e ^ircumscribei It is, therefore, the Legislature that' makes a 
^mtUor«conij-j^T)utiprf to^^lhe research process by'lhe proyision dLpublic 
*fund8 and it is to thi^ jource^.of funding 'th'al we adqlress a strategy of 
change; ' • • * . ■ . . 

Since^ihe L^lslatur? is ofie concreteyinstrumentaliLy which can 
..produce change, it.is injportaht to; addresyTnore deliberately the issue 
of why the Unive'rsKy and Us agricultural resear,ch activities become the 
direct location vvithin-which we believe chajige can.be*elTected. 
. _ The.University, like land-grant instit\jtions throughout the United 
States^/4«--lHtqowledge-generating system. Its capacity to produce 
knowledge in th^^^mjjj^r*^ discoveries, relating to agricmiure is 
well-l^nown. Bi>t a li^^or p»oB)lem exists fn the type, of knowledge whio^i 
gels generated in agricultural research. In gerteral, researchers like to 
think ofthemselyes a* independent thinkers working on problems 
which are part of thtfir discipline. Agricultural researchers are no excep- 
tion to this riOi^m, Yet our und^Qrstanding of the way' knowledge is pro- 
duced, based oh histofital analysis of the outcomes of research, demon-- 
strate that, while the individual researcher may view him or -hf rself-xis 
autonomous, ..knowledge pr.oductjon.is itself «o>an autonomou^.procpss.* 
The process of knowledgf prbduclipn is enmeshed in |,he 'dxercis6 of 
power wllhiri a network of dense social relationships. J 

Consider an obvious exarhpie: intej-est in . atomk - energy' 
accelerated at the beginnirig -of the second world war^ot because of 
scientific curj.osity but because of applications^that were found &irable. 
Similarly, buK much more subtly,^ the social process influfences^niie 
research, problems of scholars. And when th.e.,scientific process is linked 
ttvthe institutions of agriculture/ it .can be expected tjiat thtre^will be 
concret^jnnuerices tha^ shape the researctl|pg^n8as of Individual scho- 
lars. In CSftfornia, we- can note, for eXamfJfc, that the State Legislalure 
..respondsd to the end of. the braeero" program ifi 1964 by specially desig- 
nating a budget Cor mechanizatron research. Other similar interventions 
have been notable but even these do- not take account of the -more 
informal processes ihat exisit and shape the delineation •Meisearch 
problems. • ' < v • ■ 

« yyfhtrQ the value? hias of agricultural research can most clearly be 
is in the sociaj outcomes of research. When ihe totality of 
rfseafcn is considered and placed within its instiluti^inal setting, it 
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become^ cleur that research has contributed . to the' muster social trends 
in U,S. agricullure o( .af^f^n^aaonm^ conveniradon, as well^ the under- 
mining of family /arms apd (he pdimhtion hqse. Similarly, i^ is clear that * 
the key instiiuWrt^^t^-itgriculiurc such as Agricultural Extension have 
been linked, from their ir\ception, with l.arger rather than smaller farm- 
ers.. It is also clear that larger farms can more Easily capitalize on 
research findings than smaller ones. And it 1s also clear that research 
has been geared more heavily toward ''Efficiency'' in terms of input- 
vs-otitput relationships than any other^considerations. Thus, research 
within the land-grant complex hardeveloped a values orientation aimed 
at large-scale entcrpyfSeii, capital-intensivily, and concentration even 
though individuals involved may have deplored this trend (Nicholson. 

M977). / -^y 

If individual researchers have viewed tKefnselves as value neut^a|, 
their socializall^ ma their institutional attachments have contributed 
not only to the support of this self-Qonception byt also to the suSte- , 
nance of research output gearei^ al larger producers rather than Smaller ^ 
ones. In the professional training of many agricultural scientists^ the . 
confrnual capacity to specify production accomplishments is part of the 
justification for continued public support of researchv fitalfe legislatures 
and the Congress are not interested in some abstract search for truTh; 
in a vnriety of ways, through formal delineation of* goals as well as 
informally, it has bfeen made clear that it is production wtiich has been 
wanted (Rosenberg 1976. Chaps. 8-11). Many agricultural scientists 
are, themselves, products of the system in which they are currently 

. involved; ihe^ had their professional socialization as graduate students 
N^hin the in^lutions of agricultural research and they have come to 
a(^pt, a^^i norVn ofinstitutional aflfiliatibn, that they must produce this 

•type of kti^)wlcdge.-Far from , being autonomous, therefore, there is a 
primordial^ noiimi|tive understanding that research must produce results 
Qt e^e. 

''Or else" operates at two levels. At the organizational level the 
officials of the land gr«nt complex continually point to the contributions 
of research to output to justify cohtinued bu(feetary support, recogniz- 
ing that lack of satisfaction' with research output, e.g;, ''productioii/' 
will fe!Sjuli in reduced budgets. This translates, at the level of the indi- 
vidual i^cs^^ as a pressure to produce utilizable research but, fol- 
lowing tfi>4ladilion of the University as a whole, it takes /the form of 



"publish or perish" review in tfte personnel proce^s. 

Accelerating these tendencies are the institutional linkages that 
. have developed in the agricultural knowledge production system. Agri- 
cultural scientists do not simply develop research agendas because they 
are curious about them. Scientific research , costs money, and dollars 
must be found to sustain it. Control ov^ resources is concentrated 
within the administrative organization of the University; it is the 
administrators and deans who control, to u consiicler^ble degree, the 
basic resource allocutions. The peer review process is not unimportant 
^ but operates within the parameters determined through administrative 
action. , . ^ ^ 

• The process also operates with organizational entities suCh as 
.Agricultural Extension.. Because Extension personnel had to justify 
their own ' Wductivify*^' historically, they became linked to the more 
efficient -proTflicers (\fcConnell '1969; Fiske 1977). These linkages,^ori- 
ginally formalized, tire still informally very effective: it is more probable 
that a larger grower will have his problems addressed by an extension 
agent than a smaller grower. Extension people, who"sprve as^an impor- 
tani link to resci^rchers, while themselves also conducting res^earch, not 
only 'feed problems tw researchers but serve as an important conduit lor 
research results. 

T These institutional connections have-* produced the butcome.that 
research results have been concentrated on the larger' producers and 
have therefore facilitated the concentration process within agriculture. 
Larger growers have the economic capacity to ''capttire" now develop- 
ments better than small producers because they have mo're leeway to 
experiment with new developments and can utilize the division ol? labor 
permitted by their ^larger sca|/facilitating the absorption of knowledge 
more rapidly than smaller |M^Mut«||j, Equally^ they can articulate their 
needs better than smaller units an(!rare reinforced by knowing that they 
carry more, weight because of their economic importance. Thus, 

^^^entific knowledge is more availiijjle to large, jcapital-intensive produc-- 

, er!| than to o)her production groups in agriculture. 

One way in which the research apparatus in agriculture maniffJits 
its bias has been with respect to agricultural labor. While concchtration 
in agriculture has prol!leiccd.an increasingly differentiated stratification 
system of employers, managerial personnel, supervisors, and workers, 
very little attention has been dejlicated in research to outcomes that will. 



benefit those at the base o( the production process. Atlenliorj is con- 
tinui(||y given to costs 6f production, management, ^and t(5 a, smaller 
degrcteU) human .factors, etigineering, but little research has been con- 
ducteuvthat benefits workers or encourages technologies appropriate lo' 
their needs. Despite the obvious utility in understanding simple facts 
sucb as the demography of agricultural workers, even this subject area^ 
has not been given much alierrtlon.\ Other factors involving the 
analysis of production from the workers' point of view have beeh com- 
pletely ignored. Social analVsis of the consequences of changing forms 
of procttiction on family life, on settlement patterns, aod on the internal 
relationsf^ips within ^production organizations simply have not, been 
undertaken '.(Friedland JJ>W\Although the ratio of workers to 
ernployers has increased, reflectin^he stratification patterns of a con- 
centrated system of production, littl^is known in any systematic way 
about employment relations in agriculture. 

AgricuUural research has developed within a network of interests 
that continue to formulate research agendas ip ways that serve a lim- 
ited, but extremely powerful, constituency: large-scale agrtetitture. The 
development of structui'es that will produce research oirected at other 
constituencies, serving (heir interests, constitutes the thrust of the 
present anijlysis. ■ 

The exhiicit purpose of this study, therefore, is aimed at the res- 
tructuring, j,)N)er the period of tHe next two decades, of research area^ 

res( 

^ ^-ii: 

technology; " . \ r 

JCtl 



devclopetifv^ii^ the' Ujiiversity*s agricultural research organization to: 



r 

reduce energy^ intensivity and encourage smajjer-scale appropriate 



arrest or reverse the irend toward reduction of the number' of 
family farms; ^ ' 

produce a more equitable distribution of ihcome within agriculture 
and improve the cmnlitions of agricultural workers; 

iofifprove the quality of food to consumers without sifenifj^cantly 

increasing its cost; 

I. 



Mn Cnlirorniii ihcrc have been twy notable cxcfptions. See Pelcrson 1969 and BKr- 
lon 1978. • , 
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and rinally,'l() reverse the direction of ec9iogicar.and environmen- 
lal delerioralion'by improving i^e quality of land! water, and air. 



The , changed emphasis otiihis kmd.jor research will .serve interests, 
strain, and organizations othe.RlhatJ^hose that have been traditionally 
supported byMhe .Uiliversity's iJ^w^ltural research but will continue to 
fulfill the traditional mandates of th\ ai^ultural research iitructure. 

Agricultural Scieiroj 
Values and Ethics 

\ The i.ssuVi)f the ethical stantards of agriculturiU scientists arises 
for two reasons. f , 

First, the scientific community his become increasingly concerned 

colsequences of research. Until the 

pitponderent view in tl^e sciehtific 



since the second world war With the 
development of the atom bomb, the 



community was fundamentally posit visVin the orientation that sgience 
was a value-neutral activity. Except for\e occasional scientist with a 
social conscience, the ethical alcmdnts involved in^scientific researc. 
were not given serious" consideration This is not to say that there were 
no scienOsts concerned with these Problems. Indeed, in the develop- 
ment of, scientific medicine, in Geriljany,'a school of social activists, 
including. Rudolf Virchow, was concerned with ihtegrating "tfie ref 
ofsociefly and the -reform of science and niedlcine" (Mendelsohp^77, 
pp. 8-11). But these tendencies becarAe submerged cby the «ii^w of sci- 
ence as tjn ^lutononious activity, independent of the sm^WTsyfitem.'' In 
its riigst exaggerated form, science is tharapt6rizei(L«<'a^^ indivi- 
dual activity reflective ^lely of the\ individ^j^g^trf^ and totally 
independent of surrounding social organizatu ' 

The ..secoiid- world war anct ,the m^^^^jn^ ejects of the atomic 
. bomb renewed 'the earlier .social conpefnAof scientists. Sin^e that time a 
serious debate b^is progycssediWitti many\ebbs and flQws* over the-ethi-^ 
cal^ moral, 'vaj lies, and 'norjjMTffve aspects ^f the scientific'enterprise. 

*For a good summury ol ' inlcrmilisl'" (iiuioiuVnous) views ol" science see Busdi 
anil Lucy 1979 who iilso presoni a summury of op|K).sVil "exierniilisr" nrgumen|s uboul 
Ihc sociology of >icicrice .See also Nicholson iTi 977) wIV) oxpliciliy compares agriculluoil 
rescurch as "aaoumHble'»^arid biomedical re*arch as "i\ilonomous." 
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MThc .second. consUteration' stems from the special'character of the 
agricultural scienc^: Substantially insulated 'fr/)m the larger scientific 
community .(1Vlj*ybr and Mayer* 1974), agricultural scientists have 
tended noi toX- involved in the debates that have surfaced elsewhere. 
'T-his is, p^aps, bgcau.se of "the institutional development of Ihe agri- 
xullyral/^iences.- jn 4his network, the'kinds of debates that occur, 
^ithiifthtf broadgr scientific community seem to have few ramifications. 

'^^icultural scienli.sts appear,' therefore, not to have the institutional - 
relalionships that encourage such debates. Nuclear physicists may have 

.jera(ian.ships with developmentaMaboratories, but they are lesS'linked 

, in all aspects of professional socialization arid interaction, to that lim- 
ited community. The agricultural sciences arfe, thus, institutionally vari- 
ant frorp most other .scientific copimunities.' . - 
This is not to argue tfiat the agricultural scientific community is 
completely insulated from external trends; in many places substantial 
integration occurs between some segments of the agricultural scientific 
community and the external community of scientists, 

in the biological'scienvej^ however^the surfacing dl*m^or debates 
over ethical dilemmas occurs within the context of the larger scientific 
comoiunity, e.g., amongst biglogisls, ratljer thai^ having significant 
ramifications withih the context of the agricultural sciences network.^ 
Biologists are.eVigaged in a continuing and-fairly intensive debate about 
experimentation with recombi^iant DNA; this debate occurs within the 
biologilul community and in interaclioa with o.ther scientists, some phi- r 
losophefs,and ethers adjjacent to tlTtf community, but it has no public 
ramifications within (he agriciritural sciences community of biologists. 

.For those agricultural biologists who Wish to participate in the debate, 
the venue is removed oimiiJ^ the- agricultural sciences network". The/ 
agricultural sciences remain, | therefore, as the Mayers characierizet 
them in 1974, an "island empire.'^ ^ . ' ' - ' " 

Despite the insular quality of the agricultui^al scientific comi 
ity, the growing critici;*m of/tfie, outcome's of one hundred yea/s of 
scientific development bring value* any ethical issues to the forcfcont of 
discussion. Padfield (197j),'|fyj- exarrtpfe, has contended thai /lode^rn 



m- 



I'h.is view is noiiiuscil on concrclccmpiricu! siuclie? bui pn Imprcsslo/s (Jeveloped 
by oti^crving ihc iwo neiworks 9; scicniisls. Our fumiliiirity wiih iho iigrlc>fliMfi)1 science 
comnuiniiy is much grcmcr ihmi With ihe nu'cleiir science network. ' ' ' * ' 
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agricullure Ijas been a mvypr contributor to the^ urban crisis in Ameri(;a. 
Oontending>that national ^policy facilitated capital investment and accu- 
mulation, Padfield ^further argues that* technological developrtiem 
accelerated the process , of concfsntrhtion which then had the ^concomi- 
tant effects of producing the/shi|t from a largely agricuUurally-bafSed 
population* to an indu.slriaK one. At the same time,- j^adfteld demon- 
strates that capiRil (jbncentralion in the countryside prdducecj population I 
concentration in thc'^city with its effects. The thrust of sudh criticism/ 
inevitably m,MS|f raitee questions concerning the" cumulative effects m 
scientific and te\hnologica^ discqjierjie? in agriculture on the social 
tern. . . /. .,- ' 

Distinctive vaFUQ^j , questions, can and should be broached within 
the agriculturallscien^es' community; although they' cpuld Just as we!ll be 
surfaced within the broader scientific body; these have to do with, the 
fact that much^of the agricultural sciences enterprise is publicl>(Jy'^ded. 
If a segment of*S(?lence is funddd through the public sector, do JlKe^ par- 
ti^cipahts io this segaicht^have distinctive normative and ethical respon-^ 
. sibilities? And, to whom? And iti what way shoulcUhose responsibilities 
behahdM? V' ^' ^ ^ . ' . / \ r 

IntereslingV, lhi6 question of thq differential; respon^bilitieS of 
scientists whose work is publicly funded ih contrast to thlj|e whd^e 
work is either privately or self-funded does not seenj to ha>^^een an 
issue "to \Vhich scientists have uddtessed themselves. Although many 
scientist^ in fact are funded, to one degree or anqther, tjhrough govern-- 
mental bodies or^through agencies such as public universities, the dis- 
tirictive responsibilities that rest upon them as servants, in some sense, ^ 
oph^ Rubljc interest hiave not been the subject of debate. 
' / where the agricuUural'scientists might have contributed Jo initial- . 
ng'such a , debate, no such contribution has surfaced.' This is, in all 
likelihood, because the commanding elements of the agricultural sci- 
ences c6nlm\4nit^ have delineated. tHe research agendas in terms' of 
/specific output, e.g., ''hard ^science'' issues. The ''softer'' elements* of 
the sciences, the social sciences for example, 'have been given minyspj- 
cule support by comparison (Hathaway 1972). And still "softer'' bo2l!?^ 
of knowledge such as history have 4)eet) only weakly sustained. As for 
. that body of kno\yledgQ thai specitiiizes in values questions, philosophy, 
we know of no Work that has been supported in any kind of systematic , 
wiiy within the agricultural scienceisiCommMllily. ^ 
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Th€ manner in ^h[ch we have fprmulated our issue, however, 
•raises ihe ethical question: do scientists who are institutionally linked to 
the •public sector have distinctive responsibilities to fulfill the goals 
which have been expressed through legislative.infents^pr can they leg- 
itimately ignore the mfents and simply focus their attention oi3 narrow 
- implementation of the legislative language?:'Or simply fulfill the infents 
interpreted on their '^behalf by the administrative leadership of their 
organizations? \ ' ^\ ' 

Perhaps unsurprisingly, we take the view.thjj^t l^e agricultural 5ci- 
esS:ommuhity has a distinctive moral, i()blig||ifi!m^ 



ences^ommunity has a disimctive moral bbli^alrCh that it has long 
overlooked. This view perhaps will sUnd|afW with some of the 
main argumentation that has been. foYmulaied'-^by-^ those scientists 
and nrtoral philosophers whoMye been involved in the science-Values 
debate. ^ JT ^ -^"^^ 

w 

tinc 



^nsheirrfpr (^l97Atakes a strongly Jnlerventiopist urg- 
ing that flome. scientific proljleiins should be eliminated by scientists 
, themselves, /bailing his argument on the notion that some research is of 
. diihious merit. Dubious merit research includes, for Sinsheimer, 
research - \y hose outcome, even if successful, ^has no applicability; 
• 're^ieflrfh which consumes enormous resources without having any vfsi- 
f . Me' utility; or research whose consequences njight upset the entire bio- 
gVlogitai^ system e.g., research to halt or Impede^ the aging process. For 
V Sinsheimer, scientists, and impliciUy al/o the broader community since 
all of us are involved, sbotild exclude certain kinds of research from 
consideration; |uraan Ajriosity, in othQr words, is not sufficient 
justification to ^sustain fl/?'.F^Search tr^ectory. 

B(/k (1978) raises kill mOre Ncomplex issued Contending that 
► "What Vs ndeded is' accoiintability mo|t merely to colleagues, but to all 
who are\at risk or their repreSentatiMs.'' (r. 118), Bok delineates three 
.strategies to deal with the conseiHie^ces ^ilemma. First, she contends 
tfiat all regulation should be k^moved Tronn dea|;Jy innocuous research. 
Next, she argues that where abuse is ''^WaKcut" or "reckless," regula- 
tion and coqtrol are required and suggests some standards that might be 
developed f<or experiments involving such abuses. For the intermediate 
set of cas^s between the first and second, Bok provides only the sugges* 
tion thal^areful discussion is nepessary before social policy is set. 
, /^hile this discussion is somewhat helpful, it still leaves, the 
diljfcVnmu of the agricultural scientist unresolved. If we follow flok's 
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suggestions that pbpi^lations at risk must be protected in some way;» 
how shall We deal with populations which are at risk not through an 
immediate and difect interventio'n but through a serie^ of inljepnediary 
processes which nevertheless have conseque^ices for those populations? 
' ^ *Urilike the case of bio-medical research vyhere a physijcian may 
t^ke action affecting a specific individM, the continual generation of% 
science and technology/ as Padfield l^as pointed out,, has effects not on 
specific individuals but on categories and classes of persons. Yet these' 
effects; no less demonstrable although in a statistical rather than a 
direct-personal way, are no less dhastaiivg. The persons involved often 
express their detestation of the process; a small farme(\obviously finds 
.little joy in^having his mortgage foreclosjj4mid hJ&/fi>rm auctioned 
away. Yet, bepause the causal elements 'Of thisT)rocess are hidden and 
therefore somewhat diff\jsed, the tendency is, all too freqti^ntly, to 
react 4is BoJ^ indicates: 

* There is absolutely- no . reason why acknowledging that; research has 
moral dimensions should lead to the familiar^ laps^ into vague 
discourse •about 'Walwes/* followed by the conclusion that since such 
lalk leads nowhere^ the moral dimensions of research must, regrett- 
ably, beset aside (p. 120). 

-* ■• 
Equally, the argument being made here is that agricultural scien- 
tists can no longer take refuge in the/^icw that their research has either 
had no consequences, or that the consequences are caused by others, or 
that the consequences are part bf a cauSal chain of enormous complex-, 
ily that relieves them of individual and collective responsibility for their 
outcomes. ' 

THe issue has special salience with respect to the question of the 
levels of technology addressed through agricultural research. Because 
science is Jtself technologically-based^process, there'tend$^ to be a 
structural bias ttyat produces outcomes geared (o increasingly higher 
levels of techncilogical development. The scientific enterprise, until 
called to task, usually, by outsiders and usuqily because environmental, 
ecd4ogical, or ather disasters are in train, has structural biases that gear - 
it toward cqntmuat increases in the complexity of technology. 

These tendencies are encouraged by a largely unrecognized and 
una(}knDwledged bias toward capital substitution for labpr. Labor, as 
viewed by many scientists (and not simply the agricultural segment), is 

•r-.., . ■ 'v ^ 
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considered to be th<u element of production which is mo^t randomized, 
uncontrolled, unpredictable and expensive.'' As in all systerpatized p/o- 
duction, the prirfiordial' assumption is to seek means to' r^uce uncer- • 
laintles,^ Some uncertainties such as wea^j^er cannot be eliminated; 
belter -'control" can be developed through a'cap^ity to predict/Ot*ier 
factors can be controlled, for example the nitrogen level in a given 
acreage. "But the huma'n factor continues to be a miyor uncertainly. 

The level of presumption that is therefore built intojthe scientific 
proccs.s, in the form of concern about the human factor, is significant, • 
albeit. unacl\now.ledged. Yet these assumptions take the*form»6f the 
development of science and its applications, that have 'produced the 
social outcomes that, were delineated in the earlier part of this 'SUidy. 
Those outcomes are not arguable; what (s debatable is '''Who is tesponsi- 
Wc.'" Out . contention is that, while the-isocial outcomes are systemic, 
variou.s' organjzations, groups, and strata must bear their share- of 4he 
responsibilities for the outcomes. These include the agricultural scietW^ 
lists and agencies such as. the Legislature. Our focus on agricultural 
scientists is not intended to select themNas being thy responsible ^oup 
or ihe f>///v responsible group but to begirti to- fix s^e responsibility on 
a clearly dejineate^i .segment of ihfe knowlee(ie producti'pn ^stem. 

The strategy to be suggested below i^ntended t6 create, the cli- • 
mate not^ only- within which change will occVbut also one- in' which ^ 
scientivjts will begin to confront the social conseiju^nces of their work 
directly. 

A Strategy to Change" _ 
Agrictrltural Research, IJriorities^ 



'Given the institutionalized patterns of an entity ^uch^as th^Agri- 
cullural Division of the University of California and 'the profeMonal 
socialization of most of its participants, producing change 'in research 
orientations is not expected to be simple. Vet institullons are capable^ 
being changed and the University can also be expected to'J)e adaptl'e_ 
new exigencies csjK'dally if its reward structure i& xomciously linked, to 

/'.SceNor exiimple. Perkins" (1^) distmsion ol tt/e search for ihe slerile\nule 
lijuc in sL-rowworm ily control ^f^l F., Kr\i|)ling, <, \ 
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\change strategy. Accordingly, we will flrsl explain ihe proposed change 
^tegy and proceed lo a more detailed explanation of the way in which 
IW change procedure can be imptemented. 

The essenlia^stiategy for change is based on the concepts that: 

(ir it is legitinlate for the reprjCsentative body of tfje people, as embo- 
'died in the Legislature, tculelineate desirable social fepalsTor the^ 
society; . ^ 

(2), the degree tm which these goals are either enhanced or thwarted 
by research can be tied to the^eward structure of social entities in 
the public domain which produce knowledge, such as the Univer- 
sity pf California; ^ ^ 

{}) it is reasonable to expect that the capacity to. undert*ake research 
1^ to fulflll the social goals will fltavire tinie; 

(4).. , with the passage of time,* if the knowledge necessary to produce 
social goals is not developed within the Utiiversity of California, 
other agencies can be'found that may be more successful in satis- 
fying the goals through research. " 

* I* 
To accomplish these orientations, a procedure is suggested in 

w.hich the Legislature adopts certain social goals, gives the Universit/as 
a*public agency time to implement research that supports them, and 
then adjusts the publicly-funded ~ research budget^ccording to the 
degree to which' the University's research strives to satisfy the goals. 
Key to the entire processes the concept of pHoh(izd(ion in which the 
Legislature m^kes .clear its preference^ with respect to social goall as 
tjiey repre^^ent desirable social oytcbm^s for the University's agricul- 
tural research. ^ . ' 



Prioritization of Social Goals 
akid Research Objectives 

The precedent for the approach taken here shoUlcf perhaps be 
emphasized at the outset; nothing new is suggested other than a 
different mechanism tosjmplement polj^y. 

Ever since the development of the land-grant ^mplex that began 
with, the Merrill Act^of 1862, ft has been national policy for govern- 
ment to seek to rjealize social goals through legislative interims. The 
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elaboralion ol the land-grant system and thp complejc of legislaticJh and 
inslilutions created as a result have' alf beerl intended to develop 
national purposes with respect to the agricultural and ruraf sectors of 
American society. . , 

That the land-grant complex is aware of a number of goals is indi- 
cated by the articMlation^of goals, at difrer;ent times by key figures of 
he complex. For ejtample, goals have ^een expressed such as "making 
two blades grow where one grew before" or on the need to" provide 
' cheap food far the urban population" or to helpi the expoctWtion of 
W?e United States. Similarlyy goalj have been articulated .such as Earl 
, Butz celebrated -get big or get out.^' Other goals iidve also been arti- 

■ ' ''T. ''?'I^P'?''' ^ R ' push forward the 

frontiers of knowledge." The notion of social goals, therefore, is not 
loreign to the land-grant complex; what is new is the idea that different 
social goals are now appropriate to the presem condition of the United 
States a^id Galifornia. ' o - 

In Califprnia the expression pf such social goals has been long- 
accepted. Earlier we cited the example of the State Legislature rhaking 
a budgetary allocation to encourage agricultural mechanization in 1964 
when the bracero program ended; and in 1977 the Legislature sup- 
ported research in appropriate techn^o^, when it appeared reasonable 
that high technology solutions shoufd am be the sole focus of research 
The strategy, proposed, therefore, follows long^established precedents 
nationally and in California. What -is new is the suggestion of/a specific 

,1* triechanism to accomplish the new purposes. As has been argued ear- 
lier despite the intents of our political, forebearers, the social outcomes 
or their policy have produced a denudation of the rural sector a fright- 

. - ening declirxe in the number of fannily farms, increased concentration In 
agrtcuUure including Corporatization, . artd staggering energy- and 
capital-intensivity. The strategy proposed is'intended, therefore, to seek 
and to, more consciously and .deliberately ^ensure the .fulfillment of 
socially desirable goals." ^ ' 

Specifying Social Goals 

u- 'J^^ ^^^^^ proposed strategy involves an action hv, 

the 'State Legislature specifying desirable social 'outcomes. Without 
being expert in the framing qf legislativ'e language, we Odn suggest Ways 
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in which these goals might be expressed: ; / ^ ■ ^ 

1. The total volume of non-renewable ^"nergy consumed in all phases 
. ; of agricultural production should be held to a constant Within five 

years and a decline in all such energy consumed by 10%'(or some 
other specified percentage) is desirable within 10 years7 . 

2. It is desirable that the declme in the nfcfmber of farms be brought 
. \ U) a Ml. The rale of decline should b^ reduced^lo X% within Y 

\eHrs; by 1990, the rate of decline should approximate '^ero. 
Farther, by 199X: the increase in the tc^tal^ number of farms 
should be large enough to be capable of being're^tered through 
demographic analysis and be statistically significant. \' * * ' 

3. It is socially valuable that an increasing proportion of the food 
consumed by Caljfornians come from a variety of forms of self- 
production. These might include experiments such as the 
encouragement of small allotment production by urban dwellers. 

4. Distribution of inconfie . within the agricultural sector should, 
within a period of ten years, become more equitable. Equitability 
involves a better distribution iDf income to farm workers, to work- 
ers who might transfer to self-directed-productron, and to small 

▼ " farms, e.g., there should be more of a normal probabilify distribus" 
tion of income with a decrease in the!spread*between top and bot- 
tom of income earners in a^triculture.l , ' 

5. The total" volume of chemical applicat|pnsjn agricullure should be 
reduced. It is desirable that volume be Ijeld constant within five 
years and that\ drop in volume tfj 20% (or some (^thgr percen- 
tage figure) is desirable within 10 years. 

6. Th8 cjualjty of food peaching the consumer should ^be held con- 
stant and improvements be registered wi\hin 10 years. Objective 
and Subjective testing measures should be established to mpnitor 
food quality. ^ ^ ' * 

^ 

%hilc we have inserted numbcfs here fo/ the percentage and ihe number of years, 
our inicrtiion is noi lo have rcadersJbccome focused on ihe specific figures. The numbers 
. are in(en()ed lb be indicaiive raiber ihan dettniiive' In ihe oiher social ^oals, we wilt occa* 
sioilally use numbers and occasionally X and Y lo emphasize the suggestive characler of 
the. Social gokis! At ihfe same time, our intention is ihaK at some stage in the future, 
specific numbers must bo tflld io'each goal. , 
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7. With ecorjoniic factors being held, conslant for inflation, retaif 
prices of agricultural products should be heldT*stable or to less than 

.> a 10%" iricreuse withinnhe next decade. , - 

^' ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ . • ■ " 

8. Bailed on the existing^'d^ree of- concentration- (the number- of 
firms and the degree "^o which market shares are distributed 
among the firms) in a specifie production system involving an 
agricultural commodity or commodities, it is socially desirable that 
no further concentration develop. » 

9. Although a means rather,than a social goal itself, in implementing' 
the social goals it is desirable that the University incor()drate rn jts 
agricultural advisoty structure a broad r^pge of public members 
and constituent interests including farm workers, small farmers, 
organic farmers, envirottmentalists, .ecologists, consumers, and 
othcTs not presently represented. Broadened representatitim " 
'Should bring into the consultative process constituencies and 
groups affected by agriculture and not simply those engaged iVi 
production. . 

By specifying social priorities, the Legislature notifies the various 
research agencies,, but part-icularly ttiose in the public sector such as the 
University jf C^alifornia, of the social outcomes which tl}e Legislature 
holds to' be desirable. Af the same time, the delineation of social goals 
must recognize that research units of the University do not make the 
concrete decisions witji respect to energy usagey chemicaUpplication in 
agriculture, etc. The research decisions made, however, within an, 
organiz-alional network such as the Agricultural Division of the Univer- 
sity of Qilifornia can and do have significant effepfs, i'n tha long rup, on 
social outcomies. By specifying sofcial goals md tying a portion of the 
University's research budget to research supporting these goals we can 
expect a response as to whioli^|4sgiirch problems becdme oriented 
toward ach leaving the new goals rwflr than to those which have become 
iqstitutionalized over the past century. 



Implementing the Goals 

Two crucial parts of the strategy ^eing proposed involve (a) pro* 
viding the appropriate agency with sufficient time to begin to generate 




research intended to (ulfill the Ifliigisltftive goals and (b) attaching. ///mVe/ 
bin disimclivc ftenaHies to the failure to develop the resea/ch tr^ectories 
in*keeping with the goals. ^ 

The first aspect involves the Legislature ii^ Establishing a time 
' frame within which the specified goals become operative.- While the 
research proucss to monitor the goals should begin' immediately upon 
adoption of the goals,^ it cannot be expected that the basic and applied 
research envisioncd-^rtl begin (o shift (in Iqss than five years. Time will 
be required before the research apparat\is of the University can develop 
projects appropriate to the suggested social goals. Within a period of 
ten years, however, the University's agricultural research ^structure 
should have a significant. segment of lis work geared to the resparch tra- 
jectories implied by kiW or most of ihe goals/ Th^e Legislature should 
concretize its expectations wit iL^j-e^ pecL to the goals by specifying 
difTerential successes in difTerent time periods. The working out of such 
sppcifications, while involving some complexities, can be accomplished 
^with some reasonable researcf\. We have not sought to specify concrete 
percentages \f or specific goals nor accounted for the fact that,_with 
more than one goal being specified, some may prove to. be stunningly^ 
, ^ successful and others failures! As examples of what is intericled here, 
we suggest soma possibilities: * ^ ' 

WUhin five y^^i&r^s, it is expected that the University will be able to 
demonstrate that a significant percentage of stale-funded i^eseafch 
(X%) is dedicated to two of the specified goals. Failure to 
demmistTate thi$;Wlll reduce the UniveraJU'J^ agriculttiral budget 
by S'i^T'tw^^ olhef>^<fp5l>ifiec^ percentage) below the average 
♦funding of the prJvitJtls five yelrs of support. 

rWithin terl »yigars, it .is expecteoHhat a largejj percentage (Y%) of 
the Univer5?ity'S bu^dget is dedicate to research on six qf the 
specified g/oals. Failure to demonstrate this will reduce the 
^» .University's budget by 1.5% (or some other specified percentage). 



Withiq fif teen years, it is expected^ that the Univerji^ can d)SThon^ 
StratCvthat an important segitiont (Z%) of the research budget is 
/ dedicated to all of ti\e joab . that have been specified by the Leg- 
islature Failure to derY\onstrate this will reduce tim UniVefsity.^s 
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budget to its maximum penalty of (^S%y (or some other specified 
figure) *• " 

U other words, failure to develop research strategics aimed at the 
goals will result in a 'base-dedlnmf: budget for the' University's agricul- 
tural research. In this process, funds not allocated to the UniVerJty, 
could be made available to other state agencies through a request for 
funding proposal (RFP) ^procedure in which institutions, organizations, 
and individuals can submit proposals consistent with the te'gislative 
goals. 'V • 

The intent is to provide a distinctive incentive to the University to 
revise reaearch priorities over time >v[iile giving adequate time to a' rela- 
tively slow-moving organization to adjust itself to new social goal? for 
its research activities. At Ihe same time, the mtent is to penalize 
failure, bui to a limited degree. Theri^ is no intention to tie the entire . 
researjij budget to the social goals, but the University, would be put on * 
wwrnylg that failure will produce a reallocation of funds in such a way 
that new institutional'research arrangements may begin to develop that 
will fulfill the social goals. - v \ 

There are several additional ways that the Legislature might 
encourage the University:s perfor^1lance with respect to goal-related 
research by providing incentives for satisfactory work ^nd not just 
penalties which the previous strategy emphasizes, - 



First,' the Legislature could "provide distinct budgetary support geared 
at research around the social goals over and above existing lev- 
els of funding with .the notion that. this special support would 
decline by sorfie percentage within -specified time periods for 
failures to achieve goals. . ' , 

Second, the^ Legislature epuld annourtce to the l/niversily that success 
in allocating significant f^nds (X%) to research aiding 
fulfillment of the goals within Y yeai-s will increase the budget 

Third, aig^egisLature could allocate funds to provide discretjonary 
ftyOgets to those organized research units within the Agricul- 
tural Division tha^ are especially^ effective \t\ shifting research 





priorities to projects that sup(Y)rt the social goals. 

Aljain, the intentigjn here is to utilize the budgetary process to 
. direct the oyerall thrust of* research without becoming involved in the 
specification of research prpjects. In this wuy, the academic-freedom of 
researchers can be protected while encouraging them as a collectivity to 
begin Work on projects that will have social outcome^ variant from 
those which have .been produced in the past. ' 

■ \ ' . ■ V 
Social Impact Assessment 
as an Implementing Procedure 

•<f ■ 

The strategy proposed to effect change in the social consequences 
oP agricultural research iVivolvesi a substantiaf monitoring effort as well 
as one aimed at developing {\\^ projective capacity^of the Univi^rsily with 
respect to understanding the conseqi^ences that derive frotn research. 
If there are penalties for not' supporting, .and rewards fo/ buttressing, 
tlie social goais delineated by the Legislature, the institution and the 
researchers who are pari of it will want to have some assurance that a 
particul/r resedlch trajectory Will have outcomes contributmg to the 
goals, ^l^therefore will be vital that a capacity be developed facilitating 
the'process.l)y whij:h outcomelS can be projected with increasing accu- 
. racy. ' ^ 

To this end, we return to earlier suggestions (Friedland 1974) ► 

, which recommended the development of social impact assessment capa- 
city witMj the University of California. At the time of the'^earlier 
suggestion! embodied in a publication called SociqJ^leepwalkers, we sug;- 
^^^ge.Stpd that a procedure be established requiring Q« social impact state^^ 

J^em for all publicly-funded research. Such a statement would bd 
prepared by pmnclfiat investigators as part of the standard application for 
research support. vThq sociaf impact statement would become ftart of the 
record of the research projqdt around which a dual effort would Be con- 
structed by the University. Implicit in the procedure would be the idea 

, that implementation of evaluative procedures will, at some stage in the 
future, have consequences for, decision making about research priorities 
in the agricultural sciences. ' * 
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• ^0 kinds of activities were suggested as ejjsentia! to the develtJp- 
ment of a.strongcr capacity to project social outcomes of research. • 

r ■ ' ^ . ■ ■ 

Firs^l, because scientific researchers' have little experience wJth fol- 
' » „ lowing the logic of an innovation, expert consulting should be 
, , . .rnade. available to them to facilitate the preparation of the' pro- 
jection of the consequences of their work."* 

Second, a<separate and distinct process, cot\ioined to the first, can be 
developed through the evaluation of results at some stage ({f)er 
research has been completed. Thi^j procedure is intended. to 
. determine the accuracy of projections formulated in the social ' 
•\ impact procedure. Post-factum evaluation can reveal the 
errors in assumptions and/or in the chains of reasoning used 
to assess the impikcts <of specific projects, At the same time, 
after-the-fact analysis will help formalize the methodology of 
impact assessment and improve the knowledge base of those 
persons providing consulting expertise for projection. 

In specifying two sets of activities, projeclion and evaluation, we 
see the development of methodologies that will not only help guide " 
reseurcJ:uM*4n fulfilling the goals provided by the LegislaNre ^t in for- 
mulatirig a scientific methodology that can be utilized in a wide variety 
of disciplines ahd^n policy "planning and formation. 

As waji argued in Social S/w^w/Am. the , establishment of a 
requirement for the preparation of a social impact statement will create 
an additional but not enormous burden f8r researchers. The availalfility 
of consulting expertise will help considerably. The consequences of 
such^a requirement, however,, should be significant. For one thing, the 
/ h^ed to consider social outcomes will bring to' thp attention of scientists 
I tmiil technologists what they have lafgely ign^ored: that there are social 
cohsfeouences from .their scholarly work and that research is not'^sin^plj' 
, a derached and socially-isolated process. The need to think in such 
terms will develop, in turn^ as-part of the proce^ of professional ^ 
^ socialization, the capacity to consider the difTerQntial impacts of ^ 

Hn Soiial'filcqmilkfn wc used ilic (crm "'prccllclivc" riilhcr ihim "projective." 'Tlio - 
' . shin ill laniJ\iHge wus iiileniled lo |)rocluce greater accuriic-y in meaning since, in fuel. •« 
; cupaclly lo pfditoth considerably limilcd F'or a more dclailcti discussion and cx^lunali'on 
sec Fricdiand, Difrion, and Thonuis (1978), pp. 2-5. 
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research on differepi groups arW slrala^n society. The values assump- 
^Jions underlying one research V^^ctory as contrasted to another will 
therefore become clearer. This heightened awareness of outcomes 
• should make researchers more reflective about the^inds/)f society'they 
would like to see develop 'rather , than sustain them in their view that ^ 
research has no relationship to societal development. * 

\ 

Impaqt Assessment: 
Social and Environmental . ' y 

In many respects, the formulation of the social impact procedure 
has been conceptualized out of the experience of environmental impact 
analysis. Due consideration should be given, however, to the different, 
purposes of the twof'kinds of analysis. In specifying the character of 
social impact assessment, it may prove useful to outline the differences 
between environmental impact assessment and social impact assessment 
to;plarify^differences and similarities. 

First, an^ environmental impact report ia create^ at the .thne an 
action is-contempJated. Once created, it formally initiates a review pro- 
cess within governmehtiil bodies intended to guide a decision as to' 
whether to proceed with a specific course of action such as a construe- \ 
tion project. In contrast, the'lptent of social impact assessment is to* 
create the basis for long-range assessment over a period of lime. The* 
filing of a social inipact statement as part ^f a research process should J 
not be (^onceived, therefore, as impeding the impflemen^tion of a ^ 
* research proposal or impinging on academic freedom. Rather, the 
siatejnent becomes part of a^flle that Is stored for/future analytic pur 
poses for two reasons: ^ 

A. To^ assess, at .some stage in the futuro, the degree of accuracy or 
inaccuracy. of an assessment. 

B. To specify methodologies of assessment so that, over time, the 
methodological sources of error can be eliminated or narrowed* - 

Once created, pVeferably Witii the best technical advice available, 
social impact statements are stored and then selected^, either at. random 
or through some principle of selection, for futiire evaluation as to 

. I , . • ■ 
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'tfelg^cal impoftarice. 
ttle socTi^] impact assessment procedflre should be confifcp- 



I 



. accuracy unci 
; ^ Secon 

. lM»H5ted in/a very, different way than the environmental impact process 
ir\ lerms,^f the amount of energy dedicated to its' devel9pment. Jhis 
.<«veat should not be considered aa" ''opening" to "the creation of simply 
• pro Jorma »oda\ impact statements; rather; it is a recognition of two 

inherent dilemmas in (a) cthe stole of tfee arl and (b) the nature of the * 
'.people making the sodd impact statement. . , 
^ I Because the state of the art is" weak, "ii would-be ipcorrect to 
thrult^ppn ,a weak methodology any great expectations withVespejct 
deti>i|, assertiblage of data, or development of the chains of reasoning. 
RalAei^, ih the initial applications^ social impact statements shbuld be 
.• .expected to be fairly sirfip'le forh^ulations, perhaps emphasizingp^'line of 
r6asonii1g rather than attempting to develop a solid base of qualitative 
. or (luantllative evidence. The social- impact statements will be prepared 
almbsl entirely by scientists who have gCeal experience in de\^loping • 
chains of reasoning with respect to their spheres of competence but 
who are, less experienced at understanding social chains of reasoning It 
Iwould bte expecting % great deal, therefore, for such pebple'to develop 
elaborate statements of impact. / 

As time provides opportunities and experience, social impact pro- 
cedures wlill become clearer and scientific personnel will become more 
adept at developing analyses. In addition, to. the extent that technically 
profk-ient advice can be made available to some scientisls in facilitating 
the prepi^raMon of the social impact statement, there jvilJ be a gradual 
diffusion of knowledge about methodology. Thus, jn^the initial ,ph ' 
of tniplemerttation, the statements can be expec;e(l to be fairly sin. 
V but begin lo' cfeyelop greater detail and sophistication with time andf 
experi^nceV, - x 

Third', art essential fearur^ of the entire proces$ is the need for the 
University to provide technically proficient personnel available to give 
advice in the development of statements.. In this respect the procedure 
contemplated for social impact assessment is significantly different from 
the environmental impact procedure. In the environmental irttpact sys- 
tern, a large number of consulting firms have developed some expertise 
^ in the preparation of reports. These firhis are'often part of qi>$inbffs 
of planning and architecturaJ fi/ms and the preparation of th^l^port is a 
for-profit activity. Since the developer is the client, the Autonomy of 
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the Hrm prepiiring the repori leaves a great deat to be desired. The 
result is that the quality of environmental impact reports has been low, 
they 'have generated a great deal of controversy, and they have also 
created considerable sk'cpticij^ni about, the entire process. 

The miyor difTerencij between the environmental impact and 
social impact assessment procedures is that the latter process will 
creijie, . withfn the University, an autonomous organizational unit, 
placed in a rcliUively insulated set of circumstances. • 

TRe need to develop distinctive expertise and methodology can fit 
quite well with the histiirical and traditional procedures of the Univer- 
{lity. 14 is ess^piial, hoAvever, that any personnel involved , in the 
develoiAment of a methodology of assessment be, insulated from the . 
institutional pressures that oah produce results with an institutional 
bias. For example, whert the University of California found itself 
under attiuH^Nsfdr th'fc tmpatfl of mechanization, it commissioned a 
nuftiber of stucKes, most of ^hich have produced arguments that social 
impacts of mech\mization.win be relatively small (University of Califor- 
nia,. Division of jfigricultural Sciences 1978). The fact that the research 
was conducted ^by personnel already within established institutional cir- 
cles X)f agricultural research placed the work under a cloud. Ttiis'sorl of 
situation should be avoided m implementini^ the social impact* assess- 
ment procedure and, in this respect, the lessons of environmental 
impact reporting should be taken very much into consideration. ^ 

Maintaining an organization within the agricultural units'of the* 
University will inevitably (end to create pressures for certain types of 
results. Since the agricultural sciences community is equivalent to a ;i 
client and would be **.paying'' for result? if social impact assessment 
waii conducted within the Agricultural Division, it is essential' that an 
autonomous procedure be established from its inception. This can be 
accomplished by creating a distinctive organism, a Predictive and 
Evaluative J^clhodology Unit, within the University but outside of the 
Agricultural Division. 

Finally, a mtyor dftTerence befWeen the social impact and environ- 

- - ■ • ( . 

''Since ihc i\m\\\y ol ihc work is so shoddy, and since envirortmbnUd impuci reporls 
almoMi invariably ^^provc" whal will benelil \hc paying clieni, people have a grcai deal of 
skeplicism aboui ihehi. and ihis also iransfors lo any osletislble procedure or melhodolo- 
gy through which ihcy have been created. ' . ^ » 

* * 




menial impact procedures, must be inslilulionalized in the form of 
post-laclum evalmiiion, Al present ihe environmental procedure sim- 
ply emphastees assessment of impacts and no procedures havfi been 
proposed to as^ss the validity of an, environmental impact reporl Not 
only does this not lead to the development of arfy scientific validity, 
but, more importantly, it leaves the process of knowledge acomiulatio 
to some mysterious experieniial process. . . 

In contrast, what is proposed through the social itripact assessment 
procedure is a distinctive function, evaluadoft, which will be conducted 
on a regular an^ systematic basis. By delineating a specific research 
activity and locating this function withirt a-" distinctive and Autonomous 
^nit, the basis for a cumulative process in knowledge-development 
Incomes feasible. In this respect, then, social impact assessment is- 
significantly different from the environmental impact procedure. 

In sum then, four mt^or differences are projected between social 
and environmental impact procedures:.!) the sociaf impact statement 
creates no basis for int^^elhate action buMs stored for later evaluation 
. although there is a clear utiderstanding that, at some stage when the 
methodology^ of social impact assessment improves, the statements will 
become the basis for decision making with respect to research priorities; 
2) socjal impact statements are limited in scope and can be«xp«ted4o 
be very simple iq^tially and develop sophistication and complejJty only 
with cxpenence; 3) the University must make technical advjte avail- 
able to scientists to facilitate the 'development of experieno^in prepar- 
ing social impact statements and this function must be /utonomous' 
and, 4) post-factum evaluation as a systematic and institutionalized 
procedure, autonomously conducted, is -essential. 




The Dangers and Problems ' 
of Change Strategies 

^ * .Any strategy of change implies a conscioys and deliberate ^ 

tampering" with the sociaf system. Though the proposea<strategies are 
new, they are not exceptional and in this section we will examine a 
number of questions that can attct sfwuM raised about change 
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orientations. Som'e of these dilemmas are related to normati\;e concerns 
within the university, e.g., academic freedom. Others are concerned 
with the efficaoy of the proposed strategies, for example, whether they, 
can be co-opted by^tf^' existing institutional structure or deflected from 
-their intent. 

Two additionnlibroblem areas will also have to be confronted. On 
the one ^hand, expe'i(ier|ce with social change policies and their imple- 
mentation . shows imi when new agencies are created to promote 
change, the possibilitV exists that such innovations, as they seek to 
become legitimated and carry on their assigned functions, can h6 co- 
opted Q^r absorbed by an existing network of institutions^OJldj;^^^ 
ships. The problem of co-optation must therefore 6e conlTonted. A 
coryoiried but separate isstie is, focused on the question of goal 
deflection. As change is undertaken, experience shows that the original 
goal intentions may be 'changed as agencies come to grip^ with existing 
social jealities, particularly as the human and political base on which 
' they |3ave been built changes, 

A special problem exists because iht two basic institutions on 
which the proposed slra^^gy is developed inclujple the Univa'sity, well- 
known for its stability, the tendency to ignore the need k) change, and 
the Legislature, peculiar because of its stability ovef time while answer- 
ing to the immediate exigencies of political issues, In particular, the 
special characteristics of the Legislature will have to J>e examined since 
this body is projected as the key instrumentality for effecting (he pro- 
posed changes. v 

In setting out some of the problems *that will have to be faced in . 
undertaking' a c.hange orientation, we would argue that a sober and real- 
istic assessment of Hhe- dilemmas must be confronted. This isf^ not tp 
contend that change is impossible; indeed, we are convinced that it can 
be accoipplished. At the same time we consider it useful to note the , 
difficulties that always exist when planned social intervention is under- 
taken. 

The Issue of Academic Fre^m 

The imnjediate response ^om many individuals, including 
University^ administrator?, tb suggestions that research aqentations 
might be prioritized and redirected to supporrnew social* goals tias^been^ 
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(o ^a^se ihe issue ol academic freedom; When it is contended that 
change in research oTiefliaiiohs would benefit society as well as the 
University, Ihe cbunler-argumenl is given that any such Vredireglioji" 
of research wdlild^ constitute -a violtiLion of the academic freedom of 
University faculty.' Accordingly, it is contended, the present drganiza- 
tion of research should remain inlitcl lest any Interference begin the 
dangerous erosion of academic freedom. ■. ' 

, This argumeHl is not without its worrisome aspects. Undoubtedly, 
the capacity of the university, as a generic rnslilulion in American 
society, to retain a considerable degree of autonomy has served it, and 
society, well. In addilion,<Jrom the point of view of those who ai^e part 
of the universiiy the ability to develop ihdr social criUcism without 
having their work impeded by administrators, legislatures^Nor trustees, 
has provided significant protection to such critics.'^ X 

Clarity should be maintained between Ihe differences in acadenlic 
freedom, which deals with the 'right of faculty members to present 
material within the classroom iri the manner they believe to be 
appropriate and to have clear rights to- delineate their own research 
agendas ami the ayailabilily of funds, through many different mechan- 
jsftis, thadcan ''pull", research in dislincli;(e directions. Thus, clear' 
recognition must be given to the fact that the interests of the nation or 
the stale have influenced the development of academic research. While 
the work of a considerable humber of scholars ma^ re^nain "untainted" 
by direction from external source^, a variety of structural factors have 
been developecUver the century to shape research decisions. 

It is infportanl to note that the entire enterprise of agricultural 
research has been shaped by the clear and conscious orientations of 
policy-makers, on the ot\e hand, and^ researchers and administrators 
within the agricultural segmehls of ihe urtiversily,- on the olher. The 
need fqr agricultural research to be "useful" to society by dealing with 
contffelh^ and practical problems encountered by farmers has long beejn 
recOgniied as a legitimate reason for intervention in decision-making 

^^rhis is not to coniend, of course, that the univwrsily as an inslilulion has been 
wholly pcrfct-t In prolecling ihe righis of criiics In ihe name of academic freedom, liven 
m normal llpies al s«me unlverslilcs, critics find iheir worl< impugned **on schJlarly 
grounds." In more difflcul! limes, such as during. ihe McCarlhy period, iWnorrtJs of 
academic freedom failed lo proleci a considerable number of critics. [ 
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about research.^' To the extent that researchers, as a collectivity within 
a publicly-supported institution, feel conistrained to justify their 
, existence, this has surely h^d influeiic^ on the research process. and 
i therefore on academic freedom. ' , 

More significantly, the direct intervention of government, usually 
the federal, h^slnfluehced the research procej^ by specUying priorities 
in certain problem areas. Jhe decision to develop the atom bomb iplhe 
second world war represents an obvious example. Inttirvenlion in the 
research process wu^^. sufficiently important that the research organiza- 
.tipn was located within several universities. Thus, the first atomic reac- 
tion took »pl ace in a university setting and, even today, nijyor research 
ill nuclear applications continues at two separate labj?ralories adrpin- 
isiored by the University of California, at Los Alamos/and Livermore.- 

But intervention in the research process also occurs in other w^ys. 
In,. recent decades, for exafnple, it has become clear that public and 
private foundations dq riot simply support any piece of research, no 
matter how useful or important it might be. The larger .foundations 
shape research decisions by delineating specific program areas within 
which research will be* supported. The present study, for example,- is 
the product of the State of California acknowledgingahe importance of 
encouraging research in Appropriate Technology. Because funding 
becomes available in a specified program area, individual researchers 
respond Jp the carrot of research dollars. Thus, while Professor X 
might be interested in researching another topic, ^the availability of 
funds constitutes a constraint on that persDn^s researcl;! dtcisions. This 
» is not an unnatural situation, of course, but it is useful to be reminded 
that academic freedom is^n^tantly in ''jebpardy" in the sense triat 
very few scholars, if they want Support, are able to follow the directions 
they choos^rrespectfve ofVxternal constraints. 

%Thc approach that has Wen suggested here should 'be** no more 
'^threatening'' to academic -freedom than any processes which have 

'^Scc. for example. Rosenberg 1976. Chapters Buscb and Lociy ulso report 
that *Mhef6 i9 -some evidence thut southeastern ex|>«rinfV3r)t8Utions arc more likety to on- 
«*gage in 'brush Rre' research demanded by commodity groups than arc stttions in other 
parts of ijie country** (p. 12) Even in Cihft)rnia. however, th^ note iharone younger 
scientist "reports that his research had been suggested Ixy Ills chairnnan following con- 
tact'' with a group of growers in tlie state (p. 12). - ' ^ 
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been institutionalized and are currently acceptable in university practice. 
^ While a^tratcgy of change involving the'Legislature and the University 
m interaction Ms 'proposed, the specific forms suggested constitute no 
more a danger to academic freedom than cuilfently exists. Thus, there 
IS no intention to suggest legislative, intervention that specifies research 
projects ^or that directs research except in terms of long-range social 
goals.(Sin4'e the direction of research' towards social goals has become 
traditional; no potential threat .to academic freedom exists other tha'n 
tha^ which is already norm-ative^jin society. 

•©no potential "threat" to researt^ii that might be regarded as 
I'adti-univei'sity" is that the development of strategies aimed at prodjuc- 
mg change in agricultural research should not be giver^^over to a mono- 
poly by the university. At present, the university has an essential' 
mtonopoly of research dollars specified for vy^ork in the agricultural sec- 
tor. Our proposal specified that, u.nde'r sped ac and limited qonditio;is, 
an alternative possibility should be conceived by the Legislature in 
which research funds could be made available to external entities which 
fulfill the projected goals better should the uni^versily fail to do So. It is 
our contention that if the university is unable to adapt<to clearly- 
delineated social ftoals, in broad and generai terms, than oth^r agencies- 
should be given the opportunity to serve the needs of society. 



The Dangers of Co-optation: « ' 
Unanticipated Consequence^ ' 

-Every planned intervention ru\is the danger of failing to accom- 
plish purposes set out and specified bV its creators. Co-optation refers to 
the process by which a mandate is incdrporated within an organizational 
structure'and reformulated to sustain that structure, countering the ori- 
ginal intents of the njandate. \ 

Human institutions and their embodWnt in formal organizations 
yre not aJways effective instrume^falities de^ite the attribution to them 
of ratiQnality and deliberation. The sociologic^literature is replete with 
examples of social inlervtntions. intended for\ne purpose ending up 
, serving aliflost totally discrepant ones. Here* we'^have no intention of* 

.tleveloping the argumenr in detail other" than to citiBL two relevant cases 
^. as cxemplarjT .of the dangers that must be confrbnted in planne^d. 
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jntervenlions. Our Choice of examples are deliberately selected from 
amongst those^ involving agricultural constituencies although a much'' 
broader range of .examples couljl have been included. 

The TVA fase, WhilgMhe Tennessee Valley^^ Authority was long 
held up, duriniythe post-war p^riod/as an example of democracy at the 
grass-roots, in recent ytars, as the TVA has become a rn^or prod\l^er 
of electrical power, it has found itseltin diffieiUlies with enviromenlal- 
' ists, Appalachian people, ^hd others. TVA's deflection from the grass-' 
roots intentions of its founders has been amply documented by Selznick 
(1953). Beginning with Merton-s (1936) conception of ^^unantjcipated 
consequences/' Sel/nick demonstrates the way in which a relatively 
broad mandate to develop grass-roots became implemented by the 
Authority. Looking for Some way to relate lo the local communities 
within the area of its jurisdiction, the'Authority quickly integrated Itself 
wi^th land-grant colleges and institutions. • 

Selzntek's discussion demonstrates the consequences" ll]at flowed 
from the decision to develop this particijiar gra^s-roots constituency 
rather th^n seeking to create a new one; the TVA became Jinked 'to 
existing centers of economic power mid provided iidrfitional Resources to 
•these centejl rather than to other V§s-organized constituencies ^ith 
greater economic needs. The process was not without its internal 
conflicts within the Authority and its staff; the end product^ however, 
confounded the intention of the Roosevelt administration by consoli- 
dating economic power rather than developing a more equitable distri-^ 
bulion of economic resources. ' ' ^ ' M 

Because Selznick saw the intents of tt\e creators of TVA as con- 
foundedr he used the paradigm of unanticipated consequences to 
explain the outcomes. While, at one level, this sort of explanation isl 
, satisfactory, at another it is wanting. In historical retrospect (which is 
\ easier for us than it was perhaps to the founders and implertienters of 
Wj/A — and to Selznick), it is perhaps simpler to nqte that when an 
entity is created to fulfill a mission, unless its mandate is specified con- 
cretely, there will be a tendency to **fit'' the ne.w. organization Ue^^^xtst- 
ing centers of power. This conclusion will be further amplified when we 
1 discuss the problem of deflection below. 

Agriculnira} Exttnsion iimi the Farj^ BureatL Jhis case has been 
drawn fronTg/airly extensive analyses but more particularly from that of 
McConnelM1969) and Fiske (1977). Both deal with the formation of 
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the Farm Bureau as a creation of agricultural d'xtension resulting from 
the adoption, of the Smith-Le'ver Act in 1914. McConnell e?wunines the 
'process 'nationally while Fiske concentrati^s on ,Cali'fornia. Both note 
thatMhe Farm* Bureau was formeid when the newly-established agricuN 
tUral extert«ion service required an organizational means to reach a 
^socially ahd g^gbphijally dispersed potential constituency. Unwiliiriig__ 
to utilize exi^!^Porganizu]ions such lis the Grange, the exterislon^ 
agents built a new brganizational network, 'the Farm Bureau. Mske 
sljows the specific means by whieRthis effort quickly became linked to 
existing, localized centers of edfonorijiic power. Within 9 short period of 
time, the Farm Bureau emerged as the instrumentality of the more 
economically powerful Ormers. While, extension was originally con-- 
\ ceived of asyt means of strengthening the rural sector, given the -scarce 
resourcesji^ailable, the need to demonstrate results through increased 
productioii; the imminent pressure^ for food production' of the first 
^world war, and the antipathy that extension (and USDA) had toward 
that segment of the agricultural community involved in protest and 
social movement activities, extension became li/fkexl to exislitif, power 
groups. Thus, a process inter^ded to develop the rural sector had the 
unanticipated consequences of accelerating the process of concentration', 
within agriculture. , - 

These ca's^s illustrate" one dilemma that mus^^ be confronted in - 
suggesting a process of ch^inge linked to established interests: the 
dangers of co-optation. As we set out the specilt^ strate^esi 'we ack\ 
nowledge this dilemrtia as a serious problem. At the same time, analysis^ 
of prior cases suggests the need to anticipate the unanlicipataWe. The 
co-opUve character of large-scale organizations such as the University 
and the Legislature should not be underestimated and plans slwuld be 
developed which incorporate these tendencies. ■ ^ ' 

■ . • . . . • ' # 

The Problem of Goal Deflection ; 

Qo&\ deflection involves the reshaping of goals from an original 
intent to accomodate some existing organization or set of social ' 
arrangements. **' 

OneMl^of ilLustratJhgfthe problem of deflection can be demon- 
strated by^HUqring tKe casS of the War on Poverty (Moynihan 196^; 
Sundquist LarchMjig ipjo jpHtoffon program in the aftermath of 




the Kennedy assassination » the poverty program initially .by-passed 
existing>linkages in the political system by making federal funds avail- 
able to local groups involved in anlipo.verty actions. The immediate 
repercussions of this organizatibnal structure \yere that Jbcal groups 
concerned with changing the distfFbution of income in the community 
found 1*esources to carry on their work that were immune from the 
ihslUMtipnalized political system. It shoi^d come as no sut^prise,| then, 
that the mayors of m^joi urban dommunJtiQs rapidly organized to 
change tKe way in whicfr t|ie war on poverty had been set up. 

The reaction of the mayors became concretised in the "Green 
Amendment** that was ihoorporaied into the budget oj^ th§ second year 
of the war on poverty. Through the Green Amendment,, the anonrioly 
of direct funding of lopal groups by the Ofliice 6t Economic Opportunity 
was brought upder •control by^irequiring the Creation of community 

* action agencies as formal recipients of funds and by requirjng.local pol- 
itical jurisdictions to form the community action agencies. The Green 
Amendment created a significant deflection fronuthe original program 
inlentions,. Although the original goals oC the war on poverty included 

^the elimination of poverty, the goals now became deflected to incor- 
porate guerilla struggles within local political jurisdictions. £ven if the 
Nixon administration had not followed that of Lyndon Johnson, and 
eroded the financial base of the war on t^Qverty even further, energifes 
had already shifted from external action to involve low-income grdups 
in internecine battle within Ipcal level bureaucracies.^So di^d the war on' 
pove eiy. _ 



^Structural Problems 
of a Legislative Strategy 



A miyor problefn in developing a strategy for implementing a pro- 
gram of change^ in the State Legisla^ture arises jfrom the Legislature 
itself, the character of its members and staff,, and the ^processes by 
which it operates. ^ ^ , 

By the very nature of their roles, mpmbers of the State Legisla- 
ture can rarely be experts on a particular topic although many of them 
develop expertise* in a. considerable humber of general areas. Because of 
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Jhe range of j^oblems they must^nfront in voting on a staggering 
number of pieces of legislation ttodjssues, legislators can rarely dedi- 
cate themselves to .single issues or foci. While Legislative staff 
members can focus jnw* closely on issues and specialize better, the 
same sorts of structural djflculties also exist for them- Another factor 
sabjrt affects the degree to which legisjators can maintain concentration is 
related to the electoral process: legisUors must run for re-election from 
time to time and, in the process, occasionally find themselves ^'dis- 
elected." - f . 

These f§atures establish limits on what can , be accomplished 
through a legislative process if change is sought. For*many legislators, 
any specific issue, no matter how important it may be to them individu- 
.ally, must be weighed in terms of constituencies: How important is an 
issue 10 which group? What opposition will be engendered? How much 
energy of self and staff can be invested in a cause which may not be 
^ successful, no matter how important or valid the .legisla'tioh may ba? 

This creates a situation in which the diffitultiey of working for 
social change in an area such &sjlhrsearch priorities becomes seriously 
problematic. Urban legislators, having diffuse consumer constituencies, 
have relatively little at jtake, in the direct senseVin making significant 
commitments to developing this sort' of political Vogram. For them, 
cbanging the agricultural research .priorities within the University of 
California, for example, has little political appeal. At the same time, 
because large-scale agricultural interests are well-organized and 
integrated wkh the University's agriculturatomanization, the possibili- 
ties of mobilizing pressures against such lefeislatibn are considerable. 

In developing a strategy of change based jin the Legislature, all of 
these factors must be'^ftken into consideration and they underline the 
■ hazardous character of the projected enterprise. At the same time; any 
reasonable strategy geared at. change must assess the various "entry 
points" through which chahge can be effpcte^. And in this respect, the 
other areas within which cjiange be initiated are severely limited. An 

* "insider's" .strategy is projected by liberal elements within the Division 

* ^of Agricultui;e. In such an approach, insiders seek tashift'the resoiirce 
allocatixjn process by working within the Division, arguing with esta- 
blished interests, engaging in their own .forms .of logrolling. But this 
process also is fraught with difficulties since the institutionalized 
interest? within the Division are .well-entrenched and Woducirlg change 
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is obtained only in mmiscule incremenls. ^ 

. The proCe»s dnnsliluliotial change is complex and Ihe strategy of 
seeking change tntough legislative action is not se^n as a single strategy 
but one of severmSipproaches that, if successful, can perhaps produce 
long-range and effective change/ . * 



Conclusion 

The particular strategies we have developed for producing i^ange 
in the research process of the Univgtsity have been formftkited in^ways 
that not only protect the integrity of the University as an inj^tiliition and 
the academic freedom of the individual scholar, but also in ways that 
are traditionally legitimated and that cifh work towards .accomptishirig 
distinctive social goals. 

In this proposal, we have not sought to spell (Alt ev^element of 
the process.. qecessary to implement it. Rather, we bejieve it to be 
essential thuVdebate be engendered over varjous eleme/fli%f the propo- 
sal, while sufficient detail has been provided in our argument so that its 
general thrust can be understood. Implementation! requires, in any 
casc'Tf legislative procedure that would be, as suchtjwcedures normally 
arc, widely consultative. Whaf is. important is thrfl a discussion begin 
on the development of a change strategy. As'weirgued in the introduc- 
tion, the increased dissatisfaction with the social, outcomes of , research 
deVnonstrale that some new means Jiu?t be effected to produce different 
social outcomes .than those to which we have become accustomed. The 
present proposal -constitutes, we hope, a contribution to the develop- 
menji-tfl^strategy of chang?. 
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